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While ‘55 Brought Progress, ACLU Reports: 








Huge Civil Liberties Job Ahead 


NEW YORK CITY—The year 1955 brought signifi- 
cant advances in the fight for civil liberties, but “a ter- 
rifying lot of unfinished business” still remains before 
the freedom of all Americans will be secure. 


That is the conclusion of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, in its annual report for 1955. The ACLU 
pointed to the defense of due process and equal treat- 
ment under the law by the federal courts as the out- 
standing progress of the past year. 


Another major advance, the report noted, was “a 
change for the better” in the nation’s preoccupation 
with loyalty-security problems. 


“A general awakening of the public conscience to 
the harm done the constitutional rights of people, the 
guidance of the federal courts, and the courage of a 
number of responsible legislators and governmental of- 
ficlals have thrown a clear light on the danger in 
which we stood,” the ACLU said. 


The civil liberties aspect of the loyalty-security 
program still “remains critical,” however, and the re- 
port said that “libertarian concern and pressure should 
continue in full force.” 


While noting that both the executive branch of 
the government and the courts acted in the strug- 
gle to preserve civil rights, the ACLU emphasized 
that, once again, “Congress has done nothing.” 


“The political situation, the complexities of the 
Democratic and Republican party solidarity, con- 
tinue te paralyze any move toward significant fed- 
eral civil rights legislation,” it declared. 


The report pictured the federal courts as blazing 
the trail toward re-establishment of individual rights. 

The ACLU pointed to judicial decisions limiting the 
State Dept’s power to deny passports without fair hear- 
ing and wiping out additional barriers in discrimina- 


tion and places of public accommodation as the year’s 
major advances. 


Much of its 144-page report, however, is devoted 
to a warning that efforts to end segregation and dis- 
crimination will need to be made for a long time to 
come. 


“Emmett Till is kidnapped and killed in Mis- 
sissippi, neo-Klan organizations exert various kinds 
of coercion on Negroes in many parts of the South; 
and: in the North—whose often holier-than-thou 
bluff is being called by the rapid increase of its Ne- 
gro population—discrimination in public housing 
takes on an alarming proportion,” the ACLU said. 


The report emphasized that the current civil rights 
fight is intended to protect the freedom of all citizens 
and not just Negroes alone. 


“Principles at stake govern the treatment of other 
races, national origin groups, the sexes, adherence to 
different faiths, and the non-religious,” it declared. 
“This must be remembered because although there are 
different victims of discrimination at different crises in 
history, the fundamental value remains unchanged— 
equality before the law.” 


The hardest civil liberties task still remains the job 
of maintaining freedom of inquiry and communication, 
the ACLU said. Condemning efforts at censorship by 
both the government and private groups, it added: 


“Thirty-five years of experience has taught the 
ACLU that the most difficult of its policies to explain 
to the public is the organization’s position that free 
speech is for everybody.” 


It said that the fight to guarantee newspapermen 
full access to government news must be continued, and 
held that a full flow of information to the people about 
government activities is an effective guarantee against 
official abuse of the rights of citizens. 








AFL-CIO’s new home 
in Washington is near- 
ing completion. Work- 
men have set the AFL- 
CIO stone blocks on 
the front of the build- 


































New Home for AFL-CIO Ready in April 






















WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL-CIO will move into 
its new eight-story headquarters building across La- 
fayette Square from the White House early in April. 


The move will terminate the division of the AFL- 
CIO’s national headquarters staff among three build- 
ings in Washington since the founding convention of 
the AFL-CIO, 


The new building was originally scheduled for 
completion shortly after the New York merger conven- 
tion but unexpected delays set back the completion date. 

The $3.5 million building will house the complete 
national staffs and departments of the AFL-CIO as 


well as provide space for a few international unions. 


Cornerstone for the building was laid April 30, 1955 
with Pres. Eisenhower and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
wielding the cement trowels. The structure was origi- 
nally designed to house the AFL but alterations were 
made to have the building hold the national staffs of 
the merged organization. 


Pending completion of the building the national 
headquarters has been split between the former AFL 
building at 901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., the former 
CIO building, 718 Jackson Pl., N.W., and an office build- 
ing at 1625 Eye St., N.W. 
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8000 at Macy Mobilize Ranks 


NEW YORK CITY—Excitement is gathering over 34th Street as 8,000 
members of Local 1-S move to bring the huge Macy’s New York depart- 
ment store, along with its branches in Jamaica, Parkchester, Flatbush 
and White Plains, to terms over the bargaining table. The present con- 
tract expired on Feb. 1. Led by RWDSU Exec. Vice Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, 
who is also president of Local 1-8, the members have already begun all- 
out mobilization in the event that peaceful talks fail to achieve their goals. 


While it is customary to regard demands affecting wages and hours as “ma- 
jor,” Local 1-S has submitted a total of 43 demands which it terms * *basic.” 


In addition to calling for a substantial 
wage increase, a reduction in hours from 40 
to 35 per five-day week and an improved pen- 
sion plan, the union is asking the company 
for a fully automatic wage structure that will 
carry workers from the minimum to the max- 
imum rate for their job within an 18 month 
period. Realization of this demand would not 
only speed wage increases, but would deny 
the company the right to “capricfously” with- 
hold them based on superficial job reviews. 


On top of the present sick leave plan, which 
provides two-thirds of a week’s pay (up to 
$42 a week) for 26 weeks, after three work- 
ing days of illness, Local 1-S has submitted 
a demand for raising the maximum to $50 
per week plus twelve days paid sick leave 
a year and full pay for the day on which a 
worker is sent home by the company’s doctors. 

“These demands illustrate the basic and 
far-reaching aims of Local 1-S as it tackles 
the job of doing a complete overhaul of its 
contract,” said Kovenetsky. No area affecting 
the working conditions and well-being of the members has escaped attention as 
the officers, the contract committee and the members themselves compared notes 
on their experiences under the former two-year-old contract, and drafted their 
proposals, he said. 


“While we know that our contract is good, we also know that there are many 
areas in which it can and must be substantially improved; 1956 is the year in 
which those changes are going to be made,” Kovenetsky added. 





SAM KOVENETSKY 


While the existing agreement expired on Feb. 1, it will remain in effect until 
a settlement with Macy’s is reached. All benefits in the new pact will be retro- 
active to the Feb. 1 expiration date. 


In preparation for negotiations, Local 1-S members at a meeting last month 
voted to increase union dues in order to speed the building of a defense fund. The 
increases range from 25 cents to $1.75 per month, with most members paying in- 
creases of 50 or 75 cents. 


BIG N.Y.C. STORES OPEN WAGE TALKS 








Present Bloomingdale Demands 


NEW YORK CITY—A lowest hiring rate of $50 a week, a $10 general 
increase and a 35-hour work week head the list of demands put before 
Bloomingdale’s department store management Feb. 1, in the first session 
of bargaining on a contract reopener between District 65 and the big 
store on New York’s 59th St. The committee, which is being led by ‘65’ 
Pres. David Livingston and Dept. Store Dir. Carl Andren, consists of the 
entire Bloomingdale Local 3 Executive Board of some 40 members. 

The talks open against a background of record high profits for the store, high 
work loads for the 3,000 employees, and new pata satiation aeeins depart- 
ment store employees to be close to the bottom e 
of the economic ladder. Andren pointed out 
that these factors have combined to make the — 
Bloomingdale 65ers strongly determined to | 
make important gains, securing for themselves _ 
some of the benefits of their high produc- ~ 
tivity and the company’s high earnings. 

Evidence of the company’s ability to meet 
the employees’ demands gave strong backing 
to the Bloomingdale workers as they put their 
slogan, “50 and 10,” to the test. The slogan 
dramatizes the key demands of a $50 mini- 
mum and $10 general wage increases. The 
minimum at Bloomingdale’s is now $1 an hour. 

Almost daily reports in the trade and public 
press have been telling of booming volume and 
a rosy profit picture. The latest financial re- 
port of Federated Dept. Stores, of which 
Bloomingdales is an important part, showed 
sales up to the $530 million mark, a sharp 
rise in profits and a two-for-one stock split. 

Responsible government officials have set 
the tone for higher levels of pay for depart- 
ment store workers. Gov. Harriman of New York has called for a federal wage 
minimum of $1.25 an hour. Pres. Eisenhower in his Economic Report cited the fact 
that the average wage in manufacturing industries is between $75 and $80 a week, 
a figure which the Bloomingdale workers are comparing to théir own much lower 
rates, and a figure they aim to reach. 

In addition to the general wage and hour demands cited above, major demands 
include regular progressions over an 18-month period to $58 a week in the lowest 
category; premium rates of $1.50 an hour for all part-timers, as well as vacation 
and holiday benefits for Thursday-Saturday employees; a third week vacation 
after two years, instead of the present six years and 4 months; and five days 
paid sick leave. 

While additienal specific demands may be presented later, the following im- 
portant departmental demands were put forward: for the warehouse, a $15 raise 
to bring them up to rates in other warehouses; a 1% hike in furniture and clo 
salesmen’s commissions; a base pay hike for shoe salesmen, with $74 to start 
$82 after 18 months, plus-the regular 2% commission; an extra raise for the display 
dept. to offset earnings lost by elimination of guaranteed overtime; doubling of the 
present 5% premium for night work by carpenters and painters. 





CARL ANDREN 





lke Hems & Haws on $1 Retail Minimum 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—New obstacles confronting labor’s campaign to 
extend coverage under the federal minimum wage law to retail and service 


UL 


trades became apparent with the issuance on Jan. 24 of Pres. Eisenhower’s 


) economic report. In a kind of “Yes, but...” afterthought to his own State 
of the Union message less than three weeks earlier, the President, while 


still claiming to support wider coverage, 
offered his fellow Republicans and con- 


DEPT. servative Democrats an excuse for not 
ClO doing so. 
36, N.Y. On Jan. 5, Pres. Eisenhower had asked 
3 Congress to broaden coverage, and had 
pledged “the full resources of the Execu- 
tive Branch to assist the Congress in 
: finding ways to attain this goal.” Nine- 
esident @ teen days later, he watered this down to 
a@ request that Congress “proceed as far 
easurer@ 2; is practical in this direction.” At the 
cretary same time, he noted that the new mini- 
mum wage level of $1 an hour (rather 
1, Sam@ than the 90 cents proposed last year by 
sidents the Administration) made it more diffi- 
cult now to widen coverage without caus- 
ing “serious economic disturbances.” 
. .Editor As a result of this lame “request” for 
legislation, spokesmen for the big retail 
g Edito™ firms were beginning to sound hopeful 
+ Editor that Congress would take no action on 
| coverage this session. On Jan. 27, “Wo- 
lioughbym Men’s Wear Daily,” a retail trade paper, 
printed a front-page “dope story” from 
Washington declaring that “retailers may 
win by default” in their continuing battle 
the firs against extended coverage. 
second The article cited unnamed sources as 
characterizing Pres. Eisenhower’s request 
as “an empty gesture until it is supple- 
ver year Mented by details in the form of an 
nahin Administration bill—and key members of 
ork, N. the Senate and House Labor Committees 
1879. “ed no chances that the White House will 
f a 
3 1956 t such a bill 


Despite this evidence that the GOP 
Administration was dragging its feet on 
the issue of coverage, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive experts gave these factors as grounds 
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for hope that broader coverage can be 
passed this session: 


@ Pres. Eisenhower’s stand on coverage 
this year is considerably stronger than 
its was last year, even though it still 
falls far short of what labor would like 
it to be. 


@ This is a Presidential election year— 
and Congress’ record will be subject to 
eloser scrutiny by the voters than usual. 


.@ Minimum wage coverage is shaping 
up as the major piece of labor legislation 
on which Congressmen can hope to be 
recorded as voting pro-labor. 


@ Most important of all, last year’s suc- 
cess in establishing the $1 minimum 
wage demonstrated that a determined 
campaign can win even over Administra- 





140-7 Vote 
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tion opposition. 

With this as a background, Pres. Max 
Greenberg announced that the RWDSU 
was going ahead with plans for an all- 
out campaign to win extended coverage. 
Among the steps to be taken by 
RWDSvUers are: a big lobbying mobil- 
ization in Washington, probably some- 
time in April; visits by members to Con- 
gressmen in their home states and dis- 
tricts; letters, postcards and telegrams to 
Congressmen, especially to members of 
the Senate and House Labor Commit- 
tees; testimony by union leaders at Com- 
mittee hearings, which will probably be- 
gin in March; enlisting support for the 
bill from other unions and community 
organizations. 


With a concerted RWDSU drive on the 


scale of last year’s, Pres. Greenberg said, | 


“we can end once and for all the unfair 
and discriminatory provisions of the 
minimum wage law which exempt retail 
businesses—no matter how large and 


wealthy they are—from compliance with . 


federal wage and hour regulations.”. 





Greenberg Appoints Legislative Aide 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Kenneth Meik- 
lejohn of this city has been appointed to 
act as legislative representative of the 
RWDSU, Pres.’ Max Greenberg announc- 
ed. Mr. Meiklejohn will be chiefly con- 
cerned with the union’s campaign to win 
coverage for retail employees under the 
federal minimum wage law, and will act 
as a liaison with government officers in 
Washington. 


A veteran of years of service in im- 
portant federal posts, Mr. Meiklejohn 
brings to his new assignment a wealth 
of experience gained while serving as 


‘Chief Hearing Examiner and Assistant 


Solicitor of the U. S. Dept. of Labor, 


staff director of a subcommittee of the 
Senate’s Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, and other Congressional staff 
positions. As legislative representative 
of the Int’l Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, he was directly involved in last 
year’s successful campaign to raise the 
federal minimum wage to $1 an hour. 
As a practicing attorney, Mr. Meikle- 
john is familiar with government pro- 
cedures. Pres. Greenberg declared that 
“Mr. Meiklejohn will play an important 
role in our union’s efforts to win its 
Number One legislative goal: minimum 
Wage coverage for retail employees.” 


For RWDSU 
At Pa. Plant! 


WEST CHESTER, Pa.—A grand 
RWDSU sweep of a National Labor 
Relations Board election at the 
Brandywine Mushroom Canning 
Corp. was recorded last week as the 
employees went to the polls and 
named RWDSU by a vote of 140 to 7, 
Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni reported, 
There were 177 eligible voters in the 
plant, which employs a total of 233 
workers. 

The election victory followed quickly 
on the heels of a fast-paced organizing 
campaign led by Meloni, and Int’l Rep. 
Morris Malmignati. It was reported also 
that the union is continuing to make 
progress at another mushroom plant in 
this area. This is the Kenneth Square 
Mushroom Co. in Coatsville, Pa., eme 
ploying about 200 workers. 

The organizing drive at Brandywine 
was set off when a group of the worke 
ers were contacted by Local 770 
RWDSU members at the Concord Food 
plant, also a mushroom canner. Tak- 
ing the lead for the local were Chief 
Steward Sadie Dixon, Treas. Mary 
Mitchell and Steward Kathleen Turner. 
In the Brandywine plant the rank and 
file sparkplugs were Mamie Johnson, 
Marie Carson, Maggie Anderson, 
Amanda Tripp, Mildred Wilson, Mary 
Davis and Mattie Green. 

It is hoped that the union will soon 
be in a position to file for an election 
at the Kenneth Square plant, where sub- 
stantial numbers of the employees have 
been attending union meetings, as well 
as at other plants in this mushroom- 
packing area. 
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Meany Lashes Out at NAM 


NEW YORK—AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, in a biting speech before the National 
Industrial Conference Board, lashed out at 
the claims of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers that it is defending the rights and 
freedoms of American workers. 


Telling of how his own recent efforts to achieve 
cooperation between management and labor had 
been met by an NAM “tirade against the trade ‘in- 
ion movement,” Meany held up to scorn the claims 
of the NAM that it was defending workers through 
“right-to-work” laws and similar legislation designed 
to cripple labor unions. 

He pointed out that the NAM has always fought 
labor progress—how it opposed the 8-hour day in 
1903 on the ground that Federal legislation for the 
8-hour day interfered with the right of a man to 
work longer if he wanted to; how the NAM fought 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, the Child Labor Act, the So- 
cial Security Act and similar acts, all in the name 
of freedom for the workers. 

Now, Meany pointed out, the NAM is fighting for 
extension of “right-to-work” laws on equally false 
grounds that it is defending the workers’ freedom. 
What about the freedom of workers not to work 
alongside non-union men? Meany asked. 

“There can be no doubt whatever as to the zeal 
purpose behind the position assumed by the NAM 
as a defender and champion of the rights of workers 
—both organized and unorganized,” Meany said. 
“The studied omission of any reference of the right 
of a worker not to work where conditions of work 
are unacceptable to hifn can be taken as an indica- 
tion that there is no present disposition on the part 
of the NAM to desist in its campaign to weaken and 
eventually destroy the trade union movement by the 
enactment of the so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws 
aimed at the destruction of union security.” 


Strike Wins at Bosch 


COLUMBUS, Miss.—A short, sharp strike of the 
International Union of Electrical Workers which 
was marked by the serious wounding of a picket, has 
been settled at American Bosch here with a new con- 
tract worth 20 cents an hour. 

Provisions of the new agreement call for a general 
wage increase of 11 cents an hour plus an additional 
boost up to 18 cents for inequity adjustment; a boost 
in minimum hiring rates from 80 cents an hour to 
$1.03 an hour, a 6 cents general increase next year, 
an additional paid holiday bringing the total to 6, 
and increases in insurance and hospitalization ben- 
efits. 

In addition there were a number of improvements 
in working conditions, including a cut in the proba- 
tionary period from 90 days to 60 days, merit in- 
creases every four months and provisions for griev- 
ance filing including arbitrations of any standard 
of work that is not “fair.” 

Ed Blair, southern organizing director for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who was shot while 
helping on the IUE picket line, was reported showing 
improvement although still in a serious condition. 
His assailant, husband of a strikebreaker who rushed 
the picket line in his car, is under arrest. 











PRIEST HEADS MUSICIAN’S UNION LOCAL: The 
executive board of Local 70, Omaha, Nebr., American 
Federation of Musicians, meets with its newly elected 
president, Rev. Francis P. Schmitt, right, musical 
director of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. 





Labor News Briefs 


SANTA MONICA, Calif—Smoke started to rise 
here after the Communications Workers of America 
won a grievance. The General Telephone Co. of Cal- 
ifornia had permitted men employees to smoke at 
their office desks but denied the right to women. The 
women filed a grievance. They wanted—to para- 
phrase a standard union objective—equal smoke for 
equal work. They got it. 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif—Popular singer Perry Como 
may be in the chips now but he also knows how to 
get a little added security. For one thing, he’s a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO American Federation of Tele- 
vision and Radio Artists as well as a member of the 
Screen Actors Guild. But if things get rough, he can 
return to his original profession of barber—he’s still 
a dues-paying member of the AFL-CIO Barbers. 


ISERLOHN, Germany—A 26-year-old bookk2e er 
here is a union gal all the way to her fingertips. Her 
boss didn’t like the nail polish she was wearing and 
fired her when she refused to take it off. Her union 
took her case to the labor court and the boss was 
ordered to reinstate her in her job and give her $595 
in back salary. 

. * = 

EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The IVE picket line 
at Westinghouse took on an international tinge here 
as three Japanese labor leaders walked the picket 
line and one donated $10 to the strike. The three are 
touring the country as guests of the Federal govern- 
ment. They were scheduled to visit the Westinghouse 
plant but refused and joined the picket line instead. 





Stock Purchase Plan Ruling 


WASHINGTON — Companies must bargain 
with unions on any stock purchase plans the 
may establish. This ruling, by the Court of Ap 
peals, upholds the National Labor Relation 
Board and the Oil, Chemical and Atomi 
Workers’ contention that the Richfield. O 
Corp. violated the Taft-Hartley Act by refus 
ing to bargain over terms of the plan. 


The company had maintained that such bargain 
ing would “interfere with ... its exclusive right 
control ef management.” Richfield officials said the 
will appeal the court ruling to the U.S. Suprem 
Court. 

The three-judge appeals court agreed with 
NLRB ruling that the Richfield stock purchase plan 
comes under the category of “wages” and “conditiong 
of employment” and is therefore a bargainable issue, 

“There is no provision of the act,” the court said, 
“which precludes collective bargaining on a deferred 
payment stock purchase plan such as we have before 
us. It is difficult to understand that a voluntary 
agreement to bargain on such a subject can be said 
to be a matter ‘which the law does not permit’.” 

The Richfield stock buying program is open to any 
employee between 30 and 65 years of age who has 
been with the company more than one year. Such 
employees may contribute up to 5 per cent of their 
regular monthly wages but not less than $5 a month, 
Richfield chips in a sum equal to one-half the em- 
ploye’s monthly ante. 

Under the plan no employee may receive any stock 
until he reaches the age of 55. There are other fea- 
tures of the plan which the union did not approve 
and sought to bargain on. 


Cheap Labor in Nebraska? 


MILWAUKEE—The State of Nebraska is now of- 
ficially soliciting firms in other states to move into 
its territory with veiled promises of low labor costs, 
This advertisement was brought to light when sev- 
eral Milwaukee business firms received letters from 
one C.V. Price, chief of the State’s Division of Ne- 
braska Resources. Written on official stationary, the 
letters boldly state: 

“The people here, largely of Swedish and German 
origin, are of agricultural background—highly adapt- 
able, quick to learn and dependable. They have never 
absorbed any false philosophies; a fair day’s pay en- 
tails a full day’s work. 

“It is this type of labor which is generally credited 
for the high man-hour production and low unit cost 
figures developed by manufacturers already repre- 
sented here .. .” 

The Milwaukee Labor Press, which printed the 
contents of the letter, offered this observation: 

“In other words, Price boasts of the human 
speed-up and the low wages paid for this extra 
production. He also broadly hints that employers 
need not fear unions influencing workers in an 
effort to win better wages or improved working 
conditions.” 

In addition to lures of cheap labor, the letters 
also make rosy promises of low taxes, buildings con 
structed either free or at low cost, and of cheap 
power. 








Revlon’s 1955 profits and sales re- 
cord: net earnings more than double 
the 1954 figure; sales up 54% .. . Wool- 
worth’s recorded a 26.7% increase in 
net earnings in 1955, while sales rose 
6.4% to a new record ... Federated 
Stores set a new sales record of over 
$530 million for the fiscal 1955 as com- 
pared with over $500 million for 1954... 
Retail food store sales hit a record $43.7 
billion in 1955, said Paul S. Willis, of 
Grocery Mfrs. . . . General Foods prof- 
its for fiscal quarter ended Dec. 31, 
amounted to $7,863,730 ... Sales in- 
creases were recorded by Peoples Drug 
Stores for both the month of December 
and the year 1955 .. . Gamble-Skogmo 
sales increased 5.1% for the month of 
December and 9.7% for the past year. 

* . - 

Montreal Dress Mfrs. Guild is con- 
cerned over Canadians returning from 
the United States with duty-free dress 
products amounting to over $30 million 
a year. This figure is set against $180 
millions for the gross retail value of 
the entire dress industry of Canada... 
Japanese wool mills expect 30% in- 
crease in their exports of women’s 





goods to the United States . . . Gimbels, 
New York, has signed a contract with 
WRCA-TYV for a daily five minute pro- 
gram featuring fashion and general 
merchandise news ... British super- 
markets, although only 30 in number, 
are being enthusiastically accepted by 
customers who take to the self-service 
principle. 
s om . 

Woolworth’s will open eight new 
stores on the West Coast this year, six 
in California and one each in Wash- 
ington and Oregon ... Lane Bryant’s 
25th unit slated for a February opening 
in Atlanta, Ga... . Lerner’s will open 
its first shopping center branch in Den- 
ver ... Proctor & Gamble announced 
formation of a Food Products division 
to handle the manufacture, advertising 
and sale of the company’s consumer 
brands and bulk products ...A $250,- 
000 addition to the present one-story 
Sears, Roebuck warehouse will be con- 
structed in Baltimore ... A 330,000 sq. 
ft. branch of S. Klein is now under con- 
struction at Eastgate, Long Island. 

° i 


New York suburban department 


stores had a successful 1955, showing a 
27% improvement in business over 1954 
. . » Shoe production for the month of 
January hit a new high of 50 million 
pairs, the 18th consecutive month that 
output has topped levels of the com- 


parative earlier period ... The na- 
tion’s super markets rolled up a sales 
volume of over $20 billion in 1955, top- 
ping their 1954 record by 11.5 percent 
- « « Canadian department store sales 
rose 6.8% in December as compared 
with the corresponding month in 1954 
. .. Frozen food sales will jump at least 
20% above 1955, Sam Vogel of National 
Frozen Food Distributors Assn. predict- 
ed ... The nation’s furniture retailers 
are concerned with consumers’ resist- 
ance to the still increasing prices in 
this market, according to the National 
Retail Furniture Assn. ... A survey 
conducted by Chain Store Age showed 
more chain stores adopted air-condi- 


‘tioning in 1955 than in any other year 


ers from all over the country due to an 
arrangement whereby Allied Stores 
charge accounts will be honored .. . 
Current consumer debt is not alarming 
when viewed against the country’s 
marked economic growth, according to 
the Economic Forum of the National 
Industrial Conference Board ... Brown 
Shoe Co. and G.R. Kinney Co., which 
operates a chain of retail shoe stores, 
are proceeding with plans to merge... 


January business of the nation’s cata- 


log-chain stores show a small increase 
over the like period in 1954... Wat- 
son Rogers, president of National Food 
Brokers Assn. predicted that by 1960 


there should be “at least 25,000 super © 
markets” in the country . . . Downtown 


parking is not the problem customers 
claim it is, according to W.G. Austin, 
manager of the merchant’s assn. of 
Kansas City, Mo., who said, “We have 
checked these statements many times 
and when the garages and lots were 
surveyed we found them not over 70% 
full except in December.” 


—Compiled by ROSEMARIE DaSILVA . 
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ANNUAL EVENT in Retail Food Employees Local 338 is dinner honoring 

union’s rank-and-file leaders. This year’s affair was held at Astor Hotel on 

Jan. 21. At table above, left to right, are RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, 

rg, Dr. Ornstein, medical director of 

local’s welfare plan, ‘338’ Sec.-Treas. Meyer Winokur, Mrs. Winokur, ‘338’ 

Pres. Julius Sum and Mrs, Sum. Nearly 300 executive board members, sec- 
tion chairmen and secretaries and their wives attended dinner. 





1199 Hails 10 Year Gains 


In Security, Welfare Funds 


NEW YORK CITY—Ten years of comprehensive health and welfare 
coverage for employees in the retail drug industry were marked at a week- 
end meeting, January 21-22, of union and employer trustees of the Local 


1199 Security and Pension Funds at 
Dellwood Country Club, New City, N. Y. 


Covered by the program are 4,700 
members of Retail Drug Employees Local 
1199, RWDSU. Together with their fam- 
flies, a total of 17,250 persons are in- 
¢luded in the program. The members are 
employed in some 1,600 retail drug stores, 
including the Whalen and Liggett chains. 

The program is financed by six per- 
cent of payroll contributions from em- 
ployers under contract with Local 1199; 
three percent for welfare and three per- 
cent for pension coverage. 

Reviewing the growth of the welfare 
program since it was first established in 
October, 1945, William J. Taylor, Director 
of the Funds, reported that during this 
10-year period: 


e Accident and sickness benefits have 
been increased from 50 percent of weekly 
earnings with a $40 maximum, payable 
for 13 weeks, to the present schedule of 
two-thirds of weekly earnings with a $50 
maximum, payable for 26 weeks. 


e@ Surgical benefits have been increased 
from a $150 maximum for members only 
to the present $250 maximum for mem- 
bers and dependents. 


@ Death benefits have been increased 
from $1,000 to $4,000. 
e An average monthly pension of $50 
in addition to social security payments 
has been introduced, and the first 25 
members have retired under the ‘1199’ 
Pension Plan during the past year. 

The report noted that the Welfare 








$1,500 Check to Widow 
Of Local 193 Member 





Mrs. Julia O’Connor, widow of Den- 
nis O’Connor, is presented with check 
for $1,500 by I. Jerry Fischer, left, 
manager of Syrup Employees Local 193, 
New York City. Looking on is Sidney 
_Z. Searles, attorney for the local. Mrs. 
O’Connor also received a check for 
$100, representing death benefit provid- 
ed by International union. Her late 
husband, a member of ‘193’ for 19 years, 
‘died of a heart ailment. 


5, 1956 








Plan’s gross income for the 10-year pe- 
riod was $3,007,000 of which $2,002,000 
was paid out in benefits to members and 
their dependents; $235,000, or less than 
8 percent, was spent for administration, 
while $770,000 remains in reserve. 


In a joint statement, Bernard Feld- 
man, a representative of the National In- 
dependent Pharmacists Assn. and 1199 
Pres. Davis declared that “the security 
provided to members and their families 
under the program has gone a long way 
toward stabilizing conditions in the retail 
drug industry.” 


New York & Nertheast 


Rome, N. Y. Drive Nets 
8 New Retail Shops 





ROME, N.Y.—As the RWDSU organizing drive in this city continued to 
sweep ahead, retail employers whose shops have been organized were main- 


The employers, while claiming that 
they are not opposed to union organiza- 
tion, are refusing to bargain individually, 
and are insisting that'they will deal with 
the only through their association, 
part of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Horan, who was asked by 
Pres. Max Greenberg to assist in the 
and Gentile met with association 
leaders Feb. 1 in an effort to lay the 
groundwork for such an agreement, but 
detailed terms have not yet been worked 
out. Another meeting was planned for the 
following week. 

Meanwhile, Gentile reported that eight 


The new stores are J. Torio, Sel-Rite and 
Majestic, all furniture stores; M & 8S 


taining a solid front of resistance to union demands for recognition and col- 





Photo Supply and Kolbe Photo Service: 
and Townsend Bros., Flemma Bros. and 
Triangle shoe stores. 


Two new members—Steve Bravo of 
Torio, and Don Edwards of Triangle— 
have been added to the organizing com- 
mittee. Gentile said that the committee 
is planning a mass distribution of union 
leaflets on the main street of Rome in 
preparation for a membership meeting of 
retail employees to be held Feb. 8. 


Retail workers in the city are already 
benefiting from the union drive, it was 
reported. At Stewart’s, one of the first 
stores organized, management gave 
employees a $1 increase the week be- 
fore last, and followed with an addi- 
tional $1 last week. Moreover, Gentile 
said, night work has been cut down to 
one evening a week instead of two. 





20-14 for RWDSU in Mass. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—After a three-month wait, the employees of the 
Dunleavy Co. finally got the opportunity to elect the union of their choice, 
and on Jan. 20 named the RWDSU by a vote of 20 to 14 on NLRB ballots, 


Regional Dir. Thomas Leone reported. 

Leone said major credit for the suc- 
cess of the organizing campaign goes to 
the rank and file organizing committee 
inside the plant. Chairman of the com- 
mittee was Joseph Roach, Jr., and it in- 
cluded Joseph Roach, Sr., Timothy La- 
hane and James Sauro. They were led 
by Int'l Rep. John Fiandaca. 

The company sought to keep the un- 
ion out by a number of tactics, including 
unreasonable delays, calling the workers 





together whether they liked it or not 
to hear company speeches, and the firing 
of the organizing drive’s sparkplug, Jo- 
seph Roach, Jr. 

As the vote showed, these tactics 
failed to move the workers. Right after 
the voting, a charge of unfair labor 
practices was filed against the com- 
pany for its firing of Roach, and the 
fight for his reinstatement is being vig- 
orously pressed. 
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PROMOTING SALES of State of Israel bonds 


among U. 8. trade unions was subject under discussion at this meeting Jan. 17 at 





District 65 Center in New York. Left to right are Vice-Pres. Sam Hirshkowitz of Hat, Cap & Millinery Workers Union; Sec.- 
Treas. Harry Avrutin of AFL-CIO Union Label and Service Traies Dept. of New York State; Morris Horn of Provision Sales- 
men’s Local 627; ‘63’ Pres. David Livingston; Vice-Pres. Moe Rosen of N.Y.C. Central Trades & Labor Council; Yehuda Ty- 
berg, director of . Trade Union Division of Israel Bond drive;and Sec.-Treas. Martin Rarback of District Council 9, Painters 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS of Service 
E. Heaps administers oath of office to (1. to r.) Pres. Peter F. Busch, Fin. 
Vice-Pres. Cliff Rutherford, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail (who was 
Bus. Agent Napoleon Massa, Board members William 
members George Bowen, Sol Silverman, William Everett, J 


Union. District 65 Security Plan has purchased $100,000 worth of Israeli bonds. 


MacDonald, 


Kenneth Adams and Ben Pidgeon. In front row 
















Shitcmuuleeh asia Foto Hi-Lites 


act for these Carson Mfg. workers, gets glad okay at shop mee! 
Ing. NLRB vote last Nov. 16 made pon employees’ choice of RWDSU Local 512 official. Pz 


brought the 50 new members 7-cent wage boosts, paid holidays and vacations, and in the words ¢ 
the organizer, Int'l Rep. Joe Romer, “‘all the trimmings of a good RWDSU contract.” 


NEW POST as Ohio State CIO vice-president 

goes to RWDSU Local 379 Pres. Pete Froh- 

fauer, r., shown getting well-wishes from last 
year's V-P, Bill Martin of Local 256. 


POPULAR PRESIDENT of Anderson, Ind. Lo- LOCAL LEADERS of South Bend, Ind. Local 273, Bakery & Confectionery Workers, sit for a “portrait! 
¢al 357 Is Dorothy McDonald, who was re- the cabinet” after their installation. Seated, |. to r., Recording See. Larry Kendziora, Pres. Joseph Luf 
turned to leadership of cafeteria workers in Trustees Blanche Ailer and Callene Kimmel, Vice- Pres. Aldin Fritz. Standing are Int'l Rep. Dan Ros 
Guide Lamp plant to serve another year’s term. $gt.-at-Arms Walter Lubaway, Trustee James Druley, Financial Sec.-Treas. John Laskowski. | 
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900 at Sunshine Biscuit Gain 7c, 


KANSAS CITY, Kan.—Settlement 
of a contract renewal between Local 
184L and the big Sunshine Biscuit 

o. plant here, employing 900 mem- 
bers, brought a number of improve- 
ments which included wage increases 

d a new health plan, Int'l Rep. 
ohn Capell reported. 

Hours reductions were also secured in 

trucking department, bringing these 
employees to 45 hours a week instead of 

7, with no reduction in pay. 

A “first” in the entire Sunshine plant 
ystem is the winning of a dues and ini- 
tiation fee check-off and company pay- 

t of the difference between regular 
re rates and jury service pay. 

Terms of the settlement are: 

@ General wage increase of 7 cents an 
hour, retroactive to Jan. 1. 

@ Paid vacations of 3 weeks after 12 
wears instead of 15 years of service. 

@ Health plan providing full company 

ent for hospitalization and surgical 

nefits for members and their families, 

plus sick and accident benefits and life 
rance coverage. 

@ Truckmen’s overtime begins after 9 
hours in one day instead of the previous 
¥% hours. 

@ Payment of accrued vacation pay in 
the event of discharge or resignation ex- 

pt for such causes as drunkenness or 

shonesty. 

The negotiating committee, in addition 
pInt’l. Rep. Capell, included plant Chair- 

n H. H. Cupp, Joe Myers, Anna Bowdre, 
Grace Corlett, Ray Duffy, Charles Mor- 

be, Jack Murray and Cecil Barclay. 


pyre Richer Now: 


6 at Richer Dairy 
in lst Pact in 0. 


COLUMBUS, O. — The Richer Dairy 
pployees have given true meaning 
) their company’s name in winning 
al firs’ RWDSU contract, Int'l Rep. 
gene Ingles reported. The pact enriches 
plant employees by a package of $20 
& month in improvements and brings sub- 
& ntially increased earnings to the route 
psmen. The workers voted for Local 379 
t October after organizing under the 
dership of Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes 
d Int'l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn. 
The new contract runs for one year 
d covers 26 plant and sales employees 
the wholesale dairy. It provides, be- 
es the wage increases, a third week's 
cation after 15 years’ service, a share- 
t hospitalization, surgical and doctor 
plan, in addition to the standard 
ng conditions in ‘379’ contracts, in- 
ding strict seniority and the union 
mop. 
The increases were established in the 
nt on the basis of classification of 
, bringing their rates into line with 
‘those typical of other ‘379’ dairies. The 
psmen won commission payments in- 
i of the former straight salary set- 
» which boosts their earnings. 
‘The negotiating committee, whose 
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unit were Sales Steward William 
bert and Plant Steward Tom Davis. 


Hourly Raise in Chicago 





even cents an hour, Chicago Joint . 
: reported. 


i Pres. Henry Anderson 
increase is retroactive to Sept. 1. 
Wage scales in the Mart now range 


trait n $1.99% an hour for. general helpers 


h Lu 
1 Ros 
ki. 


The Midwest 


Health Pl 





“TWAS A SUNSHINE-Y DAY at the Sunshine Biscuit plant in Xariies City, “pao 


as new contract covering 900 


members of RWCSU's Local 184L was signed. Pact brought 7 cent raise, family health plan, among other 


gains. L. to r., seated, Harry Riley, personnel dir.; 


H. H.Cupp, Local 184L pres.; 


B. Steenhof, plant gen’! mgr.; 


John Capek, int'l Rep. of RWDSU. Standing, committee members Cecil Barclay, Jack Murray, Grace Corlett, 
Ray Duffy, Anna Bowdre, Plant Supt. GC. R. Gillette, Charles Morche. 


it 





Organizing Drive Speeded in Hoosier State 





Indiana Tile Plant of 400 Votes RWDSU 


ANDERSON, Ind.—The fast-moving RWDSU organizing drive in this state has taken a big step forward 
with an election victory at the Anderson Tile Co., where the employees chose the union by a vote of 191 to 161 
on Jan. 20. The firm actually employs some 400 people, and 352 cast ballots in the NLRB election. 


Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer, who led the 
campaign to organize the big plant, said 
the employees were meeting last week, as 
The Record went to press, to prepare for 
negotiations of their first RWDSU con- 
tract. 

While the company consented to the 
election, Romer said it nevertheless con- 
ducted a “vicious” campaign against the 
union which reached its height during 
the week just before the vote. 


Boss Harangues Workers 


Every morning, Romer said, the com- 
pany called the workers together for an 
hour of speeches on why they should stay 
out of the union. This was in addition to 
a steady flow of anti-union literature 





sent to the employees’ homes throughout 
the campaign in an attempt to answer 
the union’s leaflets. 


Romer described the plant as a “sweat- 
shop,” with a forced production pace 
which left the workers exhausted. Some, 
he said, even collapsed during the day, 
before their shift was over. 


Sudden expressions of concern by the 
company for the employees’ welfare—ex- 
pressions which coincided with the begin- 
ning of the organizing campaign—failed 
to divert the employees from their de- 
termination to organize a real rank and 
file union in the plant. 


It was these conditions, as well as dis- 





INTERNATIONAL REPS in Midwest working under direction of Regional 
Director Gerald Hughes gather in Columbus, O., in January for meeting. 


Seated, |. to r., 


Ernest Burberg, Jolin Kirkwood, Ed Rosenhahn, Joe Romer. 


Standing, Dan Roser, Edgar Johnson, Hughes, Charles Hess. Gene Ingles 
isn’t in picture for most practical of reasons—he took the picture. 


gust with a company-sponsored “repre- 
sentative committee,” that enabled a 
majority of the employees to see through 
the company’s propaganda and vote for 
the union, Romer declared. 


Vanderwiel Re-elected 
To Detroit Local Post 


DETROIT, Mich.—Robert Vanderwiel 
was re-elected to the presidency of Bev- 
erage Workers Local 297, made up of 
Vernor Co. employees, in local ballot- 
ing last month. 


Other officers named are Vice-pres. 
Wallace Butler, Financial Sec. Harold 
Robbins, Recording Sec. Geneva Nero, 
Sgt.-at-Arms Chester Kwiatkowski, Tru- 
stees George Kwiatkowski, George Mc- 
Namara and Joseph Keelan; Chief Plant 
Steward Wiliam Hill; Chief Plant Ste- 
ward of night shift, Winston Brown; 
Chief Sales Steward Ralph Monticello, 
Pontiac plant Chief Steward Odell Stock- 
ton; Marysville plant Chief Steward Jer- 
ry Eagling. ad 

Sales Committeemen are Lloyd Dalton, 
Sam Hartson and Vincent Abate. Plant 
Committeemen are William Brown, Ger- 
ard Jeffery and Tom Meide. 








Harry Cross Heads 
Altoona Local 382 


ALTOONA, Pa.—The members of Dairy 
Workers Local 382 named Harry Gross 
the new president in a special run-off 
election Jan. 12, Int’l Rep. Ernest Bur- 
berg reported. The special election result- 
ed from a tie vote for the top office in 
regular balloting during December. 


The new local treasurer is Cecil Rho- 
des. Committeemen elected were Vince 
Scacco for the route salesmen, Joe Reasy, 
Ed Reighard and Norman Graffius of 
the Altoona plant; Kenneth Faust of 
the Bedford plant, and Thomas Lawler 
of the Lewistown plant, all of the Rieck 
Dairy. { 

Rieck is a subsidiary of National Dairy, 
with which RWDSU has eentracte in sev- 
eral other cities. 


7 @. 





The South 








Organizing by RWDSU in Mississippi: 


Ist Pact at Jackson Plant 
Wins 19-25c¢ an Hour 

















JACKSON, MISS.—The recently organized Mississippi Cotton Oil em- 
ployees have settled on their first RWDSU contract, Regional Dir. Harry 
Bush reported. Wages of the 35 workers were raised by amounts ranging 
from 19 to 25 cents an hour, among other 








gains provided in the new pact. In ac- 
cordance with the new Federal minimum 
wageof $1 an hour, rates in the plant will 
start at that figure. 


The contract caps a month’s campaign 
to organize the plant, which was led by 
Local 180A Pres. Sylvester Guster. 

The workers ratified the settlement on 
Jan. 24. The wage boosts it provides 
bring rates up to a range of $1 to $1.04%2 
an hour from a former low of 75 cents 
an hour. Some other improvements are 
five paid holidays and paid vacations of 
a week after one year and a week and a 
half after 5 years of employment. There 
were no paid vacations or holidays be- 
fore. 


Hours Cut Sharply 


For the first time, too, overtime pay 
was won. Before they organized, the 
workers put in a regular work week of 
72 hours in 6 days. The contract calls 
for a 6-day, 48-hour week to start and, 
beginning March 1, a 5-day, 40-hour 
week. Other provisions set up seniority 
and grievance procedures, an irrevocable 
dues check-off and a union bulletin board 
in the plant. 


Bush said the cut in working hours has 
already increased the plant work force 
to 35 from 25 employed before, and it 
was expected that when the further cut 
goes into effect, more workers will be 
hired. 


Following ratification of the contract, 


the workers elected George Wilson chief 
steward as well as steward of the 7 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. shift. Steward of the 3 to 11 
p.m. shift is Cleveland Bonnicy and Jack 
Monroe is steward of the 11 p.m. to 7 
a.m. shift: The negotiating committee 
was led by Bush and included these men 
as well as Emerson Miller and Alex 
Booker. 





Harris Re-elected Head 
Of Suffolk, Va. Local 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Secret balloting for 
officers of Local 26, held at membership 
meetings and at plant gates, resulted in 
the re-election of Pres. Leroy Harris and 
Vice-Pres. Alfred Bailey-last month. Har- 
ris is also a vice-president of the Inter- 
national Union, the RWDSU. 


Others named to lead the local for 
the coming three years are Financial 
Sec. Alice Myrick, Recording Sec. Ada 
Thomas, Asst. Recording Sec. Frances E. 
Williams, and Sgt.-at-Arms Lee Ray. 
Trustees are Lillian F. Shields, Agnes 
Cooper and Ressie Mitchell. Board mem- 
bers are Charlie Darden, Emily Clark 
and William Austin, and Chaplain is the 
Rev. Joshua Edmonds. Chief Steward at 
Planter’s Peanut is Lock Parker; at Park- 
er Peanut, Frances Perry; at Lummis 
Peanut, Ella Johnson, and at Suffolk 
Peanut, Estella Faulk. 





NEW MEMBERS of RWDSU Local 441 in Birmingham, Ala. are right at home in 
union hall. These RWDSUers are night shift employees of Bremner Biscuit Co., 
where first RWDSU contract was won last October. 





18-0 for RWDSU in Memphis! 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—There was little doubt of how the employees of Hi- 
Life Packing Co. felt about the union even before the NLRB election on 
Jan. 27, since they had all signed up in Local 19. But they proved it by 


naming RWDSU’s Local 19 as their union 
in a unanimous vote, Regional Dir. Har- 
ry Bush reported. 

The vote was 18-0 at the 27-man dog 
food packing plant. Nine of the employees 
are temporary, and were excluded from 
the voting by mutual consent. Bush 
pointed out that the firm also operates 
plants in Jersey City, N.J. and Chicago. 


Contract proposals, which the work- 
ers adopted at a series of meetings be- 
fore the election, include a 30-cent 
hourly wage boost, with a minimum of 
$1.15 an hour and higher rates for more 
skilled employees. Also sought is a 
seventh paid holiday and a third week’s 
vacation with pay. The present base 
rate is 85 cents an hour, 


The plant was organized during Decem- 
ber in a campaign that took about a week. 
All had signed up in that time and had 
put down their initiation fees as well. 
They met regularly each week thereafter 
with Organizer Roy Caldwell and Re- 





gional Dir. Bush, working up their con- 
tract demands and electing a shop com- 
mittee. The committee includes James 
Wilburn, Jessie Kerr, Willie Johnson, 
William Lamar, William Swain and Allen 
Skinner. 





American Tob. Cafeteria 
Settles for 5c Raise 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—A contract set- 
tlement with the American Tobacco plant 
cafeteria, which is operated by the Slater 
System, has brought wage increases of 
five cents an hour. The cafeteria workers 
are members of Local 15A, as are the 
production employees of the cigar plant. 


Local 15A Pres. Elizabeth Porter re- 
ports the union is demanding reinstate- 
ment with full back pay of a baker laid 
off after the company said no one would 
be let go. 





| Canada 


Wage Gains in New Contracts 
At Western Grocers, Gypsum 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Contract negotiations were concluded with two 
firms employing 200 members of the RWDSU in this province during the 
past month, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert reported. In each case—the Western 


Grocers warehouse and Gypsum Lime 
and Alabastine—the workers won hours 
reductions and increases in wages. 


At Western Grocers 50 employees won 
a total of $12 a month in increased 
wages, of which $6 was a general in- 
crease and the balance a cost-of-living 
bonus. An additional five cents an hour 
was added to the rates of the women 
who pack fruits and vegetables. 


Working hours were reduced from 44 
per week to 42%. All except the fruit de- 
partment employees go on the 5-day 
week. Fruit department workers are on 
the 54-day week, but receive an addi- 
tional $5 a month bonus for the extra 
half day. Also established was a main- 
tenance of membership provision and ir- 
revocable check-off of union dues. 


The increases are effective as of Nov. 
1, 1955. The union negotiators were, in 
addition to Schubert, R. Buchan, A. 
Hanna, E. Tice, C. Steele and A. Martin- 
son. 


At Gypsum Lime apout 150 employ-. 
ees settled a contract reopener with a 
reduction in the work week from 5% 
days, 44 hours to the the 5-day, 40- 
hour week. Wage boosts ranged from 
10 to 14% cents an hour in several cat- 
egories, and a general increase of four 
percent was won. 

Another gain was pay of double time 
and a half for work performed on any 
of the eight statutory holidays the work- 
ers now receive. 


Members of the negotiating committee 





were A. Neroda, P. Senkow, T. Onotera, 
J. Fedoruk and Schubert. 

Int'l Rep. Schubert also reported that 
negotiations were under way at Winni- 
peg Casket, Norwood Box and Under- 


wood Typewriter, as well as with the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 


















of 229 members during the year. 


The local’s growth had been the high- 
light of its annual convention last Nov. 
27. Piper’s report to that meeting cited 
the fact that ‘414’ holds contracts with 
retail stores and other firms in 21 cities 
throughout the province. The most im- 
portant of these is Dominion Stores, Ltd.; 
the union has under contract the firm’s 
warehouses and 77 stores located in 17 
different cities. 

Other important developments in Lo- 
cal 414 during 1955 included establish- 


ANNUAL CONVENTION of Local 414, Ontario, heard reports of 15% growth in membership during 1 
local officers are Canadian Dir. Thomas B. MacLachlan, fourth from left, and Int'l, Rep. Jack Piper, eighth from 


Ontario Local 414 Reports 
Growth of 15% in Year 


TORONTO, Ont.—RWDSU Local 414 increased its membership by near- 
ly 15 percent during 1955, it was reported by Int’l. Rep. Jack Piper, director 
of the local. Average monthly membership rose from 1,598 to 1,827, a gain 














ment of the local’s Group Insurance 
Plan, under which members receive a 
free $1,000 insurance policy, the pre- 
mium for which is paid by the union; 
and the establishment of steward com- 
mittees and councils in the various units 
of the local under the direction of ‘414’ 
Educational Dir. Don Collins. 


There was also the addition to the un- 











ion’s staff of executive board membef 
Mary Jephson due to the increased need 
of the growing organization. 
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Trade Union Committee for the Support of the Westinghouse Strikers 








CENTRAL TRADES AND NEW YORK CITY 
LABOR COUNCIL, AFL CIO COUNCIL “ 
MARTIN T. LACEY, President MICHAEL J. QUILL, President 





71 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


feature Section 








YOU HAVE A STAKE IN THIS STRIKE 





Fifty-five thousand workers are in their fourth month on the picket lines fecing the violent and vicious attempts of 
Westinghouse to break their strike and their union. Keep the morale of the strikers high through your contribution. 





yes oie LIST 
a 


‘ saat Orectoe, AFL-CIO 


Address 
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WE MUST ALL DO OUR SHARE TC WIN THIS STRIKE 





At left is sample of contribution list available to all 
locals for aiding Westinghouse strikers, distributed by 
New York City C1O Council. 








po Shop. Chairman.. 


we HILE newspapers were reporting “little progress” last week in 
negotiations to end the four-months-old Westinghouse strike, the 55,000 
strikers could draw a large measure of hope from the growing support 
among members of other unions. In every part of the country, and par- 
ticularly in areas where the firm’s 40 struck plants are located, working 
men and women were rallying te do their bit for the Westinghouse strikers. 


Prominent among the unions supporting the strike is the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Dept. Store Union. Since the middle of December, the Interna- 
tional union has been contributing $500 a week to the Westinghouse Strike 
Fund of the International Union of Electrical Workers. Throughout the 
country, RWDSU locals have been making donations of their own to district 
and local headquarters of the IVE. And now, in local after local, RWDSU 
members are swelling the total of contributions. 


Merely to list every contribution made by RWDSU locals since the 
Westinghouse strike began would more than fill this page. And the pace 
of giving is being stepped up! In response to Pres. Max Greenberg’s appeal 
to all locals to contribute through the International, $1,125 had been re- 
ceived by the RWDSU up to Jan. 30. This was in addition to many earlier 
donations and contributions turned over directly to the strikers. 


Here are just a few examples of what RWDSU locals are doing to help 
the strikers: 


OHIO: Local 379 in Columbus raised $400 in gifts by members, collected by 
unit officers, to provide Christmas baskets for Westinghouse strikers. In addition, 
‘379’ loaned over $1,000 to the striking IVE local, is guaranteeing food and milk 
bills owed by the strike kitchen, has arranged with dairies and bread companies 
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where its members are employed for continued credit for strikers’ families. Local 
265 in Columbus, with only 50 members, raised $60 for the strikers. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Local 149 in Moundsville, voted to contribute $25 a week 
for the duration from its treasury, plus individual donations from members. 


NEW YORK: Local 338 gave an initial contribution of $500, is pledged to give 
$100 a week for the duration. Total thus far, $1,000. District 65 members have 
given $2,000, are continuing to contribute. Local 147 has contributed $100, is raising 
more in shop collections. Local 1199 has given $200 to start, expects to give more. 

NEW JERSEY: A store-by-store solicitation by Local 108, plus its own treasury 
contribution, brought in $250 for Westinghouse strikers. Another drive among the 
members begins soon. Local 262, many of whose members work in bakeries, has 
made large contributions of bread and other baked goods to strikers. Local 532 in 
Camden gave $100. 

ILLINOIS: The Chicago Joint Board has turned over $150 and is now going 
from shop to shop with the aim of collecting much more. Local 194 in the same 
city says the $100 it has given is “only the beginning”. Local 17 in Rochelle, Ill. 
has also given $100. 

* * * 

There’s a lot more going on, and still more being planned. For instance, 
the New York City CIO and AFL bodies are in a joint drive for one million 
dollars to aid the strikers, and RWDSU locals will do their bit. District 65’s 
headquarters building is being used as a food depot for the campaign of 
AFL-CIO unions in the East to bring in contributions of canned goods and 
other staples. 

RWDSU members, like other trade unionists, know that the Westing- 
house strike has to be won, or all labor will lose. That’s why they’re re- 
sponding generously to the appeal for aid to strikers. Members can make 
contributions through their own lacals. 
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HERBERT BLOCK, known to millions as Herblock, hits high level in prose as e . 
art in new book “Here and Now.” ‘You Sure Everything’s All Right, Foster? 


Liberal's-Eye View of 
Political Scene by .. . 


on ee eS 


4AERBLOCK 





By HENRY C. FLEISHER 
Director of Publications, AFL-CIO 


One picture says more than a thousand words, according to an oft-quoted Chinese 
philosopher. On that basis, “Here and Now”’—the new book of famed cartoonist Herblock 
—has at least a quarter of a million words to say. Cheering words they are, too. 


Herblock’s cartoons produce a few million chuckles every day as they appear on 
the editorial pages of a large number of daily papers. (In many of them, in fact, they 
say more, and say it better, than all the rest of the editorial page combined.) 


Brought together in one volume, this latest selection of 250 Herblock cartoons brings 
together a load of chuckles and belly-laughs, directed at stupidity, pompousness and greed 
in high places. Nobody can remove the stuffing from a stuffed shirt faster than Her- 
block does in his cartoons. 


But “Here and Now” has worried a lot of professional journalists in Washington; 
they’ve discovered that Herblock’s typewriter rivals Herblock’s drawing pen in deftneéss, 
precision, pointedness and high good humor 


In his writing, as in his cartoons, Herblock takes long and frequent pokes at hocus- 
pocus: the whole realm of political double-talk and half-truth that is so prevalent in 
Washington and every other world capital. 


The writing, like the cartoons, is done with a grin. The masters of hocus-pocus 
aren’t fooling Herblock—and he helps reassure us they’re not fooling the rest of the 
public, either. The author-cartoonist makes it pretty clear that the hocus-pocus boys, 

. over the long run, are fooling principally themselves. 

Herblock—his real name, of course, is Herbert Block—is 46 years old. He’s won a 
flock of prizes for his drawings. He may be winning a few more for his writing. You 
be the judge—look at some of the cartoons on this page. Then, you may want to walk or 
run to the nearest bookstore for “Here and Now.” 











HERE AND NOW, by Herbert Block, Published by Simon & Schuster. $2.95. 
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After Grime That Shocked the World: 


TILL SLAYERS 


GETTING RICH 





ae AVE we reached the stage in these United States 
where cold-blooded, admitted kidnapping and mur- 
der bring wealth to the murderers? The past few 
weeks have produced fresh evidence that in the State 
of Mississippi, race hatred has so inflamed and per- 
verted the minds of people that kidnapping and mur- 
der of Negroes go unpunished—and in fact, the ad- 
mitted criminals cash in on their “fame”. Look 
Magazine last month carried the admission by J. W. 
Milam and his half-brother, Roy Bryant, that they 
killed Emmett Till. They are reported to have re- 
ceived $10,000 from “Look” for the interview. Now 
comes the equally shocking news that Milam and 
Bryant are being paid for a movie on the Emmett 
Till slaying. Will personal appearances in night 
clubs and theatres come next? 
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Errors’ note: In the long history of 
man's inhumanity lo man, racial conflict 
has produced some of the most horrible 
examples of brutality. The recent slaying of 





shocking story of 


APPROVED KILLING 


MISSISSIPPI 






visits to their families, to the Baptist church 
and, whenever they 











By TED POSTON 
Look Magazine, in a copyrighted article by Wil- 

liam Bradford Huie, today published. statements 
attributed to J. W. Milam in which he admitted that 
he and his half-brother, Roy Bryant, killed Emmett 
Till in the celebrated Mis- . 
sissippi case. . 

The Look article quotes 
Milam as saying to Till, just 
befor eshooting him in the 


‘ear with a .45 Colt automatic: 


“Chicago boy, I’m tired of ’em 
sending youd kind down here 
to stir'up trouble. Goddam you, 


rm to make an example 
of you—, 80 everybody know 
how me and my folks sand.” 

Milam is also quoted as at- 
semapting to justify the murder 
by kn ng of the 14-year-old 
youth: 


“We were never able to scare 
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Aan all-white jury deliberated 
67 minutes last September i 











W HAT can Americans do about the terror in Mississippi directed 
against their Negro fellow-citizens, which has already brought the un- 
punished murders of young Emmett Till, of Lamar Smith for trying 
to vote, of Rev. George W. Lee for upholding the Supreme Court’s ruling 
on integration in the schools? It has been clear to all thinking people 
for some time that the State of Mississippi, and other Southern states, 
in open violation of the Constitution, will not defend the simple, basic 
rights of Negroes. It follows, therefore, that the federal government 


must step in to defend the inalienable rights guaranteed to all 
Americans, 

The Department of Justice has thus far maintained a hands4q’f 
policy. But in the light of the latest, grotesque revelations in the™1ill 
case, how can the Government fail to intervene? Is it not sufficiently 
clear that Mississippi is incapable of protecting its Negro citizens, or 
doesn’t care to protect them? All fair-minded Americans look to their 
Government to step in and re-assert the guarantees of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness which are the keystones of our democracy. 
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Last Call 


For Beauty 
Entries 


JUDY BLUMENTHAL of Hartford, Conn. is shop 
steward at Morse Shoe store, a member of New 
England Joint. Board. She’s 20, a brown-eyed bru- 
nette, weighs 118, is 5’5” tall and measures 36-24-36. 


Here’s another batch of beauti- 
ful RWDSU members competing 
for title of “Union Queen” and a 
host of valuable, exciting prizes. 
The time is drawing near for se- 
lection of finalists, so get your 
entry in by closing date—Febru- 
ary 14. Send photo, preferably in 
bathing suit, plus following infor- 
mation: name, home address, 
where employed, number of local, 
age, height, weight, color of eyes 
and hair, and measurements of 
bust, waist and hips. Send your 
entry to The Record’s Beauty 
Contest, 132 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Every entry received 
up to Feb. 14 will have a chance, 
so get yours in NOW! 


MARION BAILEY of Local 815, 

Battle Creek, Mich. works for 

Weston Biscuit Co. She’s 24, a 

petite five-footer, weighs 102, 

has brown hair, hazel eyes, and 
tapes 33-24-33. 


ALMENA ARMSTRONG works 
in District 65’s Security Plan 
office in New York City. She’s 
5’5” tall, weighs 120, and meas- 
ures 34-2414-37 in usual order. 


HILL 24 DOESN’T ANSWER—kxkxx% 


Once in a rare while a picture comes along that has every- 
thing—content, excellent cast, wonderful photography—and 
“Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer” is just such a picture. Its story con- 
cerns some of the people who helped in the fight for Israel’s 
independence. In the telling of that story, 
the viewer is privileged to share !n the mag- 
nificent struggle of the Israeli people for 
their homeland—a struggle which is still go- 
ing on. To one who is not too familiar with 
the historical events, such as this reviewer, it 
serves as a valuable and much-needed his- 
tory lesson and as exciting a one as can be ? 
witnessed. 

One can not help but feel that the mem- 
bers of the cast, in the emotional rortrayal 
of their roles, were personally involved in 6 : 
the actual struggle and as a result, the im- yyichael Wager 
pact of the story is more powerful. 

This film, which was directed by Thorold Dickinson for 
the Sikor Film Co., is the first major picture made, produced 
and written in its entirety in Israel and we hope that there will 
be many more such excellent films to follow. 


The cast included as Miriam, Haya Harrarit, who was 
named Best Actress at the Cannes Film Festival; Edward Mul- 
hare as Finnegan; Michael Wager as Alan Goodman; Arie Lavi 
as Amiram, and Margolit Avid as Esther. 


It is difficult in a review to do this film justice. The best 
thing to say is: “Go see it.” —FRANCES BURKE 


HELEN OF TROY—xx 


The only thing epic about the film “Helen of Troy” is the 
avalanche of publicity it has received. For the first time in 
motion picture history, a “global premiere” was staged in 126 
cities in over 50 countries. The picture was three years in the 

making, at a cost of six million dollars, with 
an international cast headed by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. Rossana Podesta as Helen and 
Jack Sernas as Paris were selected after a 
world-wide search. However, “Helen of 
Troy” emerges as more Warner Brothers 
than Homer. 

The story is no longer Homer’s epic of 
ancient gods and goddesses carrying out 
their designs through mortals, but a boy- 

ta meets-girl story with Hollywood overtones. 
4 Pie” , So faint is the resemblance to the Iliad that 
Rossan at the close of the picture, when Helen re- 

> turns to her husband Menelaus after Paris 
had been killed, her action is difficult to understand. 

As a concession to the classic, the writers have sandwiched 
into the script the three lines every school boy associates with 
Helen: “Is this the face that launched a thousand ships?” 
“Make me immortal with a kiss.” “I fear the Greeks bearing 
gifts.” 

Cinema-Scope and WarnerColor make the battle scenes 
vivid and exciting, but when only a few people are involved, 
the spectacular trappings seem pretentious and exaggerated. 
There are moments when the picture is even ludicrous. In the 
final scenes when Troy is sacked, Helen calls out to Paris in 
the mobbed street, “Don’t lose me, Paris!”, whereupon a wise- 
acre in the audience called out, “The last time I saw Paris!” 

—MILLIE TILLER 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kik kkk xk 


. 


Pll Cry Tomorrow 
The Little Outlaw 
The Rose Tattoo 

Diane 


The Prisoner Artists & Models 


Helen of Troy 


The Lieutenant 
Wore Skirts 


Kismet The Indian Fighter 
I Am A Camera Man With The Gun 


Diaboliq The Court Martial 
= of Billy Mitchell 


Ransom 


There’s Always 
Tomorrow 
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Is the 
Richest Country in the World 
Too Poor to Pay for Decent Schools? 


On January 12, 1956, President Eisenhower 
submitted his message to Congress. He called 
for $250 million a year in Federal aid “to sup- 
plement school construction efforts in the need- 
fest school districts” for five years—a consider- 
able improvement over the meager $67 million 
a year he proposed to spend last year. But the 
new proposal still is not sufficient to meet our 
most urgent needs. ‘ 


According to a “fact sheet” issued by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
on Jan. 12, 1956, we need: 


‘@ A total of 470,000 classrooms over the next 
five years as a “reasonable goal.” 


@ Aminimum of $12 billion is needed at cur- 
rent construction costs to catch up with the 
most urgent, immediate classroom shortage. 


60,000 additional teachers are needed im- 
mediately—at least 500,000 over the next 10 


years. 


Teachers’ salaries are far too low. In 1953- 
54, the average salary of teachers was only 
$3,605 a year—ranging from $1,741 in Mis- 
sissippi to $4,800 in California. 


State and local districts are “at the end of 
their rope.” Few, if any, are able to increase 
either school taxes or float any additional 
bonds for construction. 


Federal Aid Is Fairer to Majority 


There is no longer much argument about the 
needs of our schools. The argument is how much 
aid the federal government should give to help 
states and local communities. 


If states and local governments have to carry 
most of the burden alone, a greater part of the 
load will fall on lower- and middle-income fam- 
ilies which can afford it least. If the federal 
government collects part of the taxes for schools 
and turns the money over to the states, the tax 
burden will be more fairly distributed in line 
with ability to pay. 
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During its first two years in office the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s “dynamic new program” 
contained nothing for our schools but a call to 
hold a White House Conference to discover the 
needs of our schools. These needs were, of 
course, widely known. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion had published several surveys. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and some 40 other 
groups had made studies and published them. 


Because of mounting public pressure, the 
Eisenhower Administration finally made an 
aid-to-education proposal to Congress early in 
1955. On Feb. 8, 1955, newspaper headlines all 
over the country announced the President’s 
new “$7 billion” program. 


The President’s 1955 education message final- 
ly admitted a shortage of 370,000 classrooms. 
(This year the official figure is 470,000.) But to 
catch up, it proposed only $67 million a year in 
direct federal aid to the poorest school districts. 
And that only after they would demonstrate 
they are so poor that they cannot benefit from 
the other provisions in the bill. 


In the message the President stated: “... too 
many teachers are underpaid and overworked 
and, in consequence, too few young men and 
women join their ranks.” But he made no pro- 
posal to remedy the situation. 


The protests from school officials and other 
nonpartisan spokesmen were almost unanimous, 
In the end, the 1955 Eisenhower school bill only 
helped to prevent Congress from adopting the 
much more feasible proposal of liberal Con- 
gressmen. 


Proposals of Liberals 


Ever since the school crisis became acute, lib- 
erals in Congress have made strong efforts to 
obtain federal help. 


Last year liberals again made several pro- 
posals for federal aid to schools. The most prom- 
ising of these bills was introduced by Hill and 29 
other Senators calling for $1 billion in direct- 


grant aid over two years. Administration resist- 
ance to all these proposals led to prolonged 
hearings and committee considerations. The is- 
sue was further complicated because of the seg- 
regation issue. No committee decision was 
reached before Congress adjourned on Aug. 2. 


In his 1956 education message, the President 
asked Congress for: 


Annual grants of $250 million for five years 
“to supplement local construction in the needi- 
est school districts.” 


A total of $750 million over five years in fed- 
eral credits to stimulate construction by local 
school authorities. These credits would be used 
to “purchase local school construction bonds 


' which can not be marketed except at excessive 


interest rates.” 


Eisenhower also made an “appeal,” but no 
concrete proposal, to states and communities 
to give increasing attention to teachers since 
“the rewards for too many teachers are not 
commensurate with their work.” 


Still “Too Little, Too Late” 


While the Adminstration’s new program, ac- 
cording to AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
makes a significant concession to the need for 
federal aid, it adds up “to another manifesta- 
tion of the ‘too little, too late’ policy.” 


Said Meany in an editorial in February, 1956, 
issue of the AFL-CIO Federationist magazine: 


“Labor believes that stinting the schools is 
the height of false economy. In order to build 
the necessary new schools and provide higher 
pay standards for teachers so as to attract more 
qualified people to this profession, the federal 
government should commit itself to an invest- 
ment of at least a billion dollars a year for the 
next five years.” 


This article prepared from a study by 
AFL-CIO Committee On Political Educa- 
tion, 
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Watch Out for Defects in 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


A reader bought a new car several months ago and encountered a night- 
mare of difficulties. The doors leaked, the steering linkage was faulty, he 
couldn’t shift into first gear without first moving the car slightly in high 
gear, and over 35 mph the front end bounced around like a rubber ball. 
Quite apparently he had gotten a lemon. 


Despite the fact that the dealer was one of the country’s largest, with big out- 
lets in Miami and New York, and the car itself one of the most widely sold, he 
couldn’t get these defects properly adjusted. He sent numerous letters and wires 
to the factory, made expensive phone calls to the manufacturer’s zone office and 
put up a real battle to get that car put into the top condition a family should ex- 
pect when it pays out a couple of thousand dollars. 


But he got no place.. Factory representatives simply referred him back to the 
dealer. Finally after 2900 miles, during which time the front tires had to be re- 
placed three times, apparently because of the faulty front end, he traded the car 
in on another make. He lost about $600 on the deal and went $800 deeper in debt. 


This department has gotten complaints about defects on most of the widely- 
sold makes, so defects cannot be attributed to just one factory or dealer in partic- 
ular, although we are keeping a box score on the various makes. But it is time to 
point out that car manufacturers actually get away with one of the poorest gua- 
rantees of any mechanical product the public buys, with the possible exception of 
TV sets. If you buy a $50 vacuum cleaner you get a year’s guarantee. But you pay 
$2000 or more for a new car and get a guarantee of only 90 days or 4000 miles. And 
in this department’s experience, the appliance manufacturer who gives you a year’s 
guarantee is likely to provide more wholehearted service than the car manufacturer 
with his 90-day warranty. About a year ago this writer bought a vacuum cleaner 
for $40 and paid cash. The very last week before the year’s guarantee expired, the 
motor burned out. It would cost $28 to replace. The factory’s authorized service 
shop replaced it without question or debate. 


Correct Defects Before Warranty Expires 


There are certain steps a car buyer should take to make sure he gets de- 
fects corrected before the short warranty period expires. It’s important to do this. 
For one thing, modern cars are increasingly complex.. Thus they need thorough 
testing. But they are not tested before delivery even as thoroughly as they used to 
be when production was centered at the factory. Now production is decentralized, 
and the assembly and branch plants don’t have the proving facilities of the factory 
itself. Another current reason why defects may appear in new cars is that price- 








This Pattern Free! 


FOR THE SMALL FRY—Here’s a sweater style that’s as 


ideal for your young son it is for your daughter. It’s a 
modified turtle neck pullover with comfortable, action- 

free raglan sleeves. The body of the sweater is knitted in 

the easy stockinette stitch with ribbing at waist and wrists. 
Directions are given for sizes 2,3 and 4. You can knit this 
sweater in either wool or nylon yarn. For your copy of di- 
rections for brother or sister Raglan Sweater, simply send 

a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Needlework 

Dept. of The Record, 132 West 43rd Street, New York 36, 

N.Y., requesting Leaflet No. C- 177. 
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| BY DOROTHY MADDOX 


USHROOMS have a way 
of adding a de luxe 
touch to most dishes. 
cause sO many are canned, 
in so many different ways, 
it is easy to use them often. 
Recently we went on a mush- 
room tour and had lunch at the 
Red Rose Inn, at West Grove, 
Pa. The chef prepared a wonder- 
ful dish for us, which he called 
“tenderloin of beef topped with 
canned mushrooms and whipped 
potatoes en casserole.” 

The handsome dish was created 
especially to show off the area’s 
major product, mushrooms. The 
recipe below has been adapted to 
serve 6 using only one baking 
dish. At the inn, the chef pre- 
pared it in individual] casseroles, 
each topped with sliced, canned 
mushrooms and a ring of 
whipped potatoes, applied with a 
pastry tube and browned lightly 
in the oven. 

For the luncheon the casserole 
was served after chicken-and- 
mushroom soup. A green salad, 
homemade rolls and a dessert 
completed the meal. 


Beef en Casserole "h 


One and one-half pounds of 
fillet of beef tenderloin (cut in 
thin slices), 
margarine, 2 tablespoons minced 
onion, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup 
water, three 4-ounce cans sliced 
mushrooms and liquid, 2 table- 
spoons sherry or water, %-tea- 
spoon salt, %4-teaspoon pepper, 2 
cups seasoned mashed potatoes, 
1 egg, beaten. 

Quickly saute beef slices on 
both sides in butter in skillet. 


Saute onjons until soft in but- 
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cutting by dealers is leading some to skimp on both preparation for delivery, and 
on the warranty service. The dealers claim the factories don’t pay them enough to 
get a complex modern car into proper shape for delivery, nor enough for adjust- 
ments during the warranty period. One leading specialist tells this writer many 
recently-bought cars brought into his shop particularly don’t have the carburetor 
properly calibrated. 


Some people write us that they prefer to buy on time rather than pay all 
cash for goods in case anything goes wrong. This is no protection, in cars or appliances 
either, because the dealer simply turns your note over to a finance company and you 
owe this lender the money. The dealer gets his money from the finance company, 
and isn’t concerned whether you pay the balance or not. 

When you buy a new car, here’s how to make sure you get what service you 
can under the skimpy warranty: 


| erro over the car and take a short drive before accepting delivery. The 

dealer may say any defects will be corrected at the 1000 mile checkup. But 

that checkup is for the purpose of eliminating problems arising during the first 1000 
miles, not those existing at delivery. 


When you do-take possession, take the car to a reliable independent mech- 

anic. Have him check it and especially check body bolts, electrical connece 
tions, carburetor calibration, wheel alignment, steering and gas throttle linkage 
and brakes. Make a list of defects he finds and bring the car back to the dealer for 
adjustment of these items. 7 


—If the car then is in good shape drive it, preferably on a long trip, until the 

1000-mile point. Before bringing it in for the checkup, take it to a body 

shop and pay it to inspect the car for paint defects, and body and trunk and door 

alignment. Also put the car under a hose or through a car laundry to locate leaks. 

Again make a list of defects to be corrected at the 1000 mile checkup. Give the dealer 

sufficient time to take care of everything. Among vital points to have him check is 
wheel alignment, as free play often develops during ‘the first 1000 to 3000 miles. 


awe you call for the car, re-check your list to see if all defects are ade 
justed. Tell the service manager about any still unsatisfactory items bee 
fore you leave the shop. 


—If any defects still exist after the 2000-mile checkup, you can be sure they 
either cannot be corrected and the parts should be replaced, or the dealer 
is avoiding further work. Then only a complaint to the zone office, the Better Busie 
ness Bureau, local distriet: attorney, your auto club, or the threat of legal action, 
may get the dealer’s cooperation. If the dealer has promised to make a correction 
even after the warranty period, or if for some reason a repair can’t be made ime 
mediately, send him a registered letter noting that the complaint was reported while 
the warranty was still in effect. 





Be- 








%-cup butter or 





Mmmmm-ushrooms and beef tenderloin are combined to make 
casserole dish to delight family and company alike. 


ter left in skillet; stir in flour 
until smooth. Quickly stir in 
water and mushrooms with their 
liquid. Stir all this unti) smooth 
and thickened. 

Add sherry or water, salt and 
pepper. In a 1%4-quart masserole, 
place layers of fillet and sauce, 


ending with mushroom sauce. 
Combine potatoes with e¢ 
Place in decorating tube 
pastry bag with star or 
tube. Decorate top as desi 
Bake in hot oven (425 d 
F.) for 30 minutes or until 
tatoes are tinged with brown. 
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ME TO SEE MR.GOTROX 


ALL UPSET WHEN: _/ 1 
HE LEFT! a THOUGHT 
oe GOTROX WERE 


BUDDIES? 
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Decent 
Schools? 


—See Page 12 








— Backed by RWDSUers 


BEAUTY 


The Record’s ‘Union Queen’ 
Contest is drawing to a close. 
Final date for entries is 

Feb. 14. For photos of four 
more RWDSU beauties and 
information on how to get 
a chance to win many valu- 


able prizes, see Page 12. 


CONTEST 





—See Page 8 


aking Murder Pa 
ill Slayers Cash in 


—See Page 11 


ERBLOCK, Top U 
Political Cartoonist, 


Is a Top Writer Too 
— See Page 10 








